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of philosophy against the rationalistic idealism of the so-called 
"Hegelian" school of this country. Forty years ago a similar 
biological philosophy in Germany reacted against the true Hegelian 
school of Hegel himself. Prom this anti-Hegelian movement derives 
the well-known German pragmatism of Ernest Mach, Wilhelm 
Jerusalem, George Simmel, Richard Avenarius, Wilhelm Ostwald, 
and Hans Vaihinger, whose recently published standard work on 
"Die Philosophic des Als Ob" was written in 1816-1818. If Amer- 
ican pragmatism meets at present with disapproval in Germany this 
is due to the fact, that just at the time when anti-Hegelian prag- 
matism became popular in this country, Germany had become tired 
of it and had just entered a new counter-reaction, the so-called 
"revival of philosophy." The German revivalists reject pragmatism 
as a kind of utilitarianism. But this is a misunderstanding. It 
appears that pragmatism is the best, if not the only method, by which 
the tendencies of the new German movement can be worked out 
satisfactorily. 

H. W. Weight. 

Lake Forest College. 



REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OP LITERATURE 

Analyse et Critique des Principes de la Psychologie de W. James. A. 

Menard. Paris : Felix Alcan. 1911. Pp. 466. 

" Une etude de ce genre," M. M6nard writes in his preface, " destinee 
tout particuliiremeni a exposer I'essentiel d'un ouvrage important pen ou 
mal connu comportait des citations oil le lecteur put retrouver Vauteur, 
malgre le commentateur. On excusera, pour cela mime, ndtre loyalisme 
d'en avoir abuse." This sentiment is the key to the book. But M. Menard 
is too modest. His analysis is desirable not only for the French public; 
it performs a needful and a high service also for all readers to whom the 
psychological work of William James is of interest — readers American or 
English or continental. Nor is there need to deprecate the "loyalty" of 
quotation, or to excuse such divergences between author and commenta- 
tor as arise in the book. M. Menard's criticisms are those of a reflective 
interpreter, not of a hostile judge. What he says comes rather by way of 
supplementation and complement, than by way of contradiction or dis- 
putatious abstraction. 

Of the many excellences of this summary, not the least seems to me 
to be the effectiveness with which it exhibits the inward consistency and 
articulation of James's psychological method. To the incidental reader 
and even to the student who approaches the " Principles " with the bias 
and preconceptions of the barren psychology of the laboratory, a psychol- 
ogy dominated largely by the Wundtian influence, much in the master's 
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great book seems discontinuous, unreflectively empirical, contradictory. 
M. Menard shows how superficial such an impression is. The eight chap- 
ters, in which James's principles of psychology are expounded reveal an 
architectonic that is not merely the expression of the deductive habits of 
the Trench mind, which will set its world in order whether or no; it is 
much more the natural articulation of James's conclusions on psychology, 
now treated as objects to be exhibited, where in the text they are principles 
to be discovered. 

It is needless, for readers of the Journal, to restate these principles or 
their review by M. Menard. He throws them, however, into relief by flank- 
ing them, with respect to method, by the views of Wundt, and with re- 
spect to content, by those of Bergson. In M. Menard's opinion they shine 
by the contrast as well as by their inward light, and this is not an opinion 
with which I am ready to disagree, though, I do not doubt, others may 
and will. 

The contrast in method depends on and derives from the contrast in 
content. From the standpoint of radical empiricism, mental states are 
continuous and genuinely indivisible. Consciousness is a stream; no 
state of it can be " compounded." Mental facts, hence, can not undergo 
analysis from within, and the method of psychology will, in consequence, 
involve no more than the description of such states and their coordination 
with their physiological correspondents. These latter, indeed, the ground 
and condition of mental states, are susceptible of determination with re- 
spect to their components, if they have such, but no state of consciousness 
can be deduced or compounded from simpler mental elements. Thus 
there should be a radical difference between the method of psychology and 
that of the physical sciences. Wundt, however, denies the necessity of 
such a difference. Believing that there is no means of knowing, other 
than the analysis of a whole into its elements, he maintains that psycho- 
logical knowledge must consist of just such analysis, i. e., " if we succeed, 
in psychology, under the same given and measurable conditions, in caus- 
ing a certain complex to vary in a constant manner, we should be able to 
conclude that this complex contains a constant element which is one of its 
constituents." On the basis of such variations Wundt finds two elemen- 
tary psychological categories — pure sensations and simple feelings. 
James, starting empirically with content, argues to a method determined 
by that content : Wundt, starting a priori with a method, argues to a con- 
tent that alone such a method can adequately handle. 

Both procedures and conclusions are practically antithetical. For 
James, consciousness is nothing so much as a stream in which identical 
and changeless elements can not be found; least of all, elements. For 
Wundt, consciousness is a comparatively stable composition, and its transi- 
tive and elusory aspects are negligible. Can there, then, be no compromise 
between the procedure of James and that of Wundt, no genuinely solid 
psychological knowledge? Not so, thinks M. Menard. James's own work 
is such a compromise. If mind is a stream, its bed, the nervous system, is 
compared with it, not a stream. The action of the nervous system is the 
resultant of the interaction of its elements — a physical thing susceptible 
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to just that experimentation which Wundt desiderates. Thus, on the side 
of the mind, we get purely empirical description ; on the side of the body, 
scientific analysis of conditions coordinate with the states subject to this 
description. Laboratory psychology, hence, is both possible and desirable. 
But its business is not the disintegration of an undisintegrable stream of 
thought; its business is the coordination of the qualities of that stream 
with the exact conditions under which they appear. 

As for Bergson, M. Menard finds much in common between him and 
James. Both are agreed as to the inadequacy of the analytic method of 
approach to a knowledge of the mind. There is an intimate analogy be- 
tween James's " radical empiricism " and Bergsonian intuitionism. The 
latter's conception of pure perception is practically identical with James's 
pure sensation, while his doctrine of the sensori-motor function of the 
brain, of the selective character of its activities, though they derive from 
different motives (not, in M. Menard's opinion, opposed to each other) are 
analogous to the Jamesian teaching on the same subject. It is when one 
passes beyond the function of the nervous system and the abstraction of 
" pure sensation " to the problem of perception that differences are per- 
ceived. These differences are radical. They involve the questions of 
memory, recognition, and attention, and with respect to none of them are 
Bergson's answers satisfactory. These answers turn on his division of 
memory into " pure " and " motor," a division not founded, M. Menard 
thinks, on introspection, and presupposing an unverifiable subconscious 
and inert mentality, that becomes, in perception, recognition and atten- 
tion, conscious by some vis occulta. James's interpretation of the phe- 
nomena of memory in sensori-motor terms is simpler and more elegant, 
and by use of association by contiguity, serves equally well to account for 
" recognition " and the " feelings of familiarity " ; and for attention by 
means of " accommodation " and " prepereeption." Although M. Menard 
doubts whether James's distinction between " accommodation " and " pre- 
pereeption" is not a distinction without a difference, he holds that this 
doubt abates in no way the superior adequacy of the Jamesian account of 
memory, recognition, and attention. Nor is the latter account of will less 
superior to Wundt's hypothesis of a particular feeling of innervation for 
which there is neither logical necessity nor empirical evidence, direct or 
indirect, since all that is needful is the underlying theory of the sensori- 
motor function of the brain. In the light of this theory, James finds the 
will to be at most the deployment of the motricity of ideas, all of which 
are to him, in varying degrees, motor. But it does not follow from this 
intimacy between ideas and bodily action that the difference between mind 
and matter (which is felt through action) is reduced thereby. William 
James's assumption of the attitude of the populace toward mind and 
body — naive and irreducible dualism — is the only assumption that com- 
ports with scientific psychology. And herein again James excels both 
Wundt and Bergson. 

It will be seen that there are here many possible points of difference 
with respect to interpretation. I do not propose to take these up. Inter- 
pretation is a matter of temperamental, not of logical, necessity. I can 
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not refrain the remark, however, that it is something of a pity that M. 
Menard has found it necessary to confine himself to the " Principles " and 
has not followed the development of the master's thinking on psycholog- 
ical problems to its latest expressions. He notes, for example, but does 
not use, the chapter on the " Compounding of Consciousness " in " A 
Pluralistic Universe." Yet this has a profoundly important bearing on 
one of the positions taken in the " Principles." Then, there is the essay 
on the " Energies of Men," and still others. However, within the limits of 
his book M. Menard has performed a service for which lovers of William 
James and of the science of psychology may well be grateful. 

Horace M. Kallen. 
The University op Wisconsin. 

Justice and Happiness. W. Benett. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1911. 

Pp. 140. 

Readers of Mr. Benett's " Ethical Aspects of Evolution," published 
several years ago, will be somewhat disappointed, at least in the form of 
the two essays, " Justice " and " Happiness," which are brought together 
in this more recent volume. The author shows himself, on the whole, the 
same close and independent thinker; he is often suggestively original as 
well as independent; but he seems here too much the abstract thinker. 
The essays are so much more of the concept-without-percept type than the 
earlier work. Not that he offers no illustrations, but such illustrations as 
he gives do not belong so convincingly to the natural scenery of thought. 
Again, the two essays are more than merely the two essays which they 
appear to be, since in point of fact the author has only one subject, 
namely, the relation of justice to happiness, and for his failure more 
openly and more completely to organize his material to this one end he 
should be criticized — at least with a gentle reproof! Still, although in 
both of the ways now indicated he has failed to make thought and fact, 
form and matter meet in a wholly successful harmony, nevertheless any 
critic must feel apologetic, for Mr. Benett has certainly made an interest- 
ing contribution to the subject — or subjects? — upon which he has written. 

To give a very brief and inadequate statement of his contentions, the 
primary interest of men in justice is not acquisition or maintenance of 
happiness, but security for freedom. Primarily, justice makes men free — 
free to live, free to realize themselves, free in a "forward evolution." 
Thus justice is either retributive or distributive, and in either ease is de- 
termined under two principles, one of personal equality, the other of 
desert or " equality of value." In retributive justice there is no conflict 
of these principles, rewards and punishments being governed entirely by 
desert, the position of men before the law, by personal equality; but in 
distributive justice there is and always must be conflict, for here, e. g., in 
the distribution of property and social status, desert (especially after 
modification by historic development) and personal equality " are contra- 
dictory and can not be realized concurrently or by the same laws." Ac- 
cordingly distributive justice is always a compromise between equality of 
persons and equality of deserts or perhaps (again remembering how the 



